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Retiring Chairman Urges 
Continued Water Studies 

On June 1, Clarence Burch ended his service as chairman of the 
Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board. While devotion was given to 
all the phases of the planning department’s activities, including industrial 
promotion, forestry and parks and recreation, Burch was a constant student 
of water problems in the state. 

In fact, the retiring chairman steadfastly contended that unless the 
state makes adequate provisions now for future water supplies throughout 
the state, industrial planning and recreational development will have little 
basis of success. 


Burch believes that the conserva- 
tion of natural resources and their 
proper use constitutes the 6rst pri- 
mary thought underlying almost 
every phase of state and national 
life. 

“Our water resources are one of 
the most valuable and essential God- 
given natural resources with which 
we have been blessed,” Burch com- 
mented. “Tlie conservation and 
proper use of them is something that 
should have a deep meaning for 
everyone. 

“We have launched one of the 
most far reaching conservation and 
development programs of our nat- 
ural resources in the history of Okla- 
homa. This program should, and 
doubtless will, receive first consider- 
ation from our state and federal 
government agencies, as well as from 
every citizen of Oklahoma.” 

He referred to the Arkansas, 
Wliite and Red River Basin Inter- 
Agency study that is giving the state 
an opportunity to assist and direct 
in the planning of an integrated and 
comprehensive program designed to 
benefit not only the people of Okla- 
homa, but those other states in the 
great Arkansas basin. 

Burch warned that the present 
studies should not be abandoned, 
but intensified. Great good will come 
from the factual knowledge obtained 
from them, he said, if proper devel- 
opment of the findings is under- 
taken. 

“Soil and water have formed the 
foundation of progress in the past 
and they must carry civilization in 
the future,” he added. “Therefore, 
past work must be supported by a 
coordinated development program 
for the future. 



Clarence Burch 


state Gets Gravel Plant 
The A. G. Sherwood Gonstruction 
Go., a dealer in crushed rock, has 
located in Bartlesville, with Tom 
King as manager. The plant is 
equipped to process 500 tons of 
gravel per day. 

“Tliis effort needs men, who, like 
the bridge builder, builds not for 
himself particularly, but for men 
yet to come. Here is a task that 
calls for statewide leadership and 
cooperation. Benefits will be of great 
magnitude. All efforts extended will 
be welded into a progressive and 
prosperous future for Oklahoma.” 
Burch resigned his planning board 
post in order to devote full time to 
his cattle business. He has a ranch 
near Ravia. 


Marland Statue 
Is Presented at 
Ponca Unveiling 

A life-sized statute of the late 
E. W. Marland, former Oklahoma 
governor, oilman and philanthropist, 
has been unveiled in Ponca Gity to 
stand as a symbol and reminder of 
the devotion he cherished for the 
people of his chosen home. 

Tire unveiling ceremony was held 
May 8 on the civic center grounds 
in Ponca Gity. Stores closed for an 
hour as young and old gathered for 
the proceedings. 

7’he statute, which depicts Mar- 
land in a familiar pose, seated in 
an armchair, was created in 1930 by 
the famed sculptor Jo Davidson. It 
had remained crated 20 years before 
plans were completed for its erection. 


State to Survey 
Supply of Steel 

Gov. Murray has been requested 
by the Department of Gommerce 
to make a survey of all state proper- 
ties, including the highway depart- 
ment, for sources of dormant scrap 
iron and steel and to arrange for its 
collection and disposition to the 
government. 

In a letter to the governor. Manly 
Fleischmann, administrator, national 
production authority, revealed that 
additional supplies of scrap must be 
received if production schedules of 
iron and steel for the defense pro- 
gram and civilian allowances are to 
be maintained. 

Fleischmann explained it is not 
intended to conduct a campaign for 
scrap collection in the homes 
throughout the nation, but the pro- 
gram is designed to flush out the 
deposits of heavy scrap which can 
quickly be placed in normal chan- 
nels. 

He estimated the need for scrap 
this year would be approximately 
35,500,000 gross tons, 3,000,000 
more than was required last year. 
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Frozen Waffles Wooloroc Museuitl Is Put 

On New Visiting Schedule 



PREHISTORIC TIMES DEPICTED — A wide variety of historical treasures 
can be found at the Wooloroc museum near Bartlesville. The museum director, 
Patrick Patterson, is shown here lecturing to a typical tourist group. The 
display is a mechanical model, activated, of a Crow Indian ceremonial dance. 


The Wooloroc museum, near Bartlesville, an expansive historical 
project that was close to the heart of its founder, the late Frank Phillips, 
oilman and philanthropist, is now operated on a 6-day-a-week schedule. 

Patrick Patterson, museum director, said the new schedule will enable 
more people to see the treasures housed in the museum. Tlrat is what its 
founder wanted during his lifetime, he said. 


How about a frozen waffle for 
breakfast? Well, they’ll be available 
in Oklahoma before long, with 
Chickasha playing the first role in 
the state in this national frozen food 
picture. 

The Waffle Corp. of America has 
selected Chickasha for location of a 
plant to process and package frozen 
waffles, one of the newest items on 
the rapidly expanding frozen food 
market. 

Tire plant is expected to be in 
operation by June 15. Richards J. 
Conly of Philadelphia, vice-president 
of the company, and C. L. Murphy, 
Ellicott City, Md., design and de- 
velopment engineer for the Dough- 
nut Corp. of America, have been in 
Chickasha the past few weeks super- 
vising arrangements. The Doughnut 
firm owns a substantial interest in 
the waffle enterprise. 

Tire new industry will employ be- 
tween 50 and 75 persons. The firm 
will sell the product entirely through 
distributors. 

There are definite advantages to 
the frozen waffle, officials claim. Not 
only does the housewife save the 
mess involved in mixing waffles, 
but also there is a considerable sav- 
ing of time. 


Industrial Foundation 
Aids Cannery Project 

Materials have been moved in for 
the foundation construction of a 
cannery building in Hugo, a project 
made possible by the recently formed 
Choctaw County Industrial Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

Tire cannery is the first project 
sponsored by the foundation which 
was formed to bring new industry 
into the county. It will be operated 
by the Whitson Food Products Co. 

R. C. Newton is president of the 
foundation. He said that after the 
cannery has been firmly established 
other industrial interests will be 
sought. 


From now on tours of the 11,000- 
acre ranch and museum proper, 
which contains thousands of items 
denoting man’s progress from pre- 
historic times to the present, will be 
held every day from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. 

Wooloroc, 14 miles southwest of 
Bartlesville, is a modern, air-condi- 
tion structure, erected in 1929 at a 
cost of $5,000,000. It is receiving 
new objects of Indian art, paintings 
and other items for display. 

Articles range from an early-day 
bicycle and dinosaur eggs more than 
95 million years old to beautiful oil 
paintings of Indian personalities and 
scenes and primitive Indian art. The 
museum originally contained only 
the ‘‘Dawn of History” room in 


which man’s progress was traced 
through the ages. 

The ranch tours wind through 
rugged Osage hill country dotted by 
bands of grazing buffalo, deer and 
antelope. Statutes of early-day In- 
dian personalities stand on both 
sides of the road to the museum. 


Our Cover 


This beautiful shot of Fourche 
Maline stream that winds through 
Robbers Cave State Park, north of 
Wilburton, could not be ignored. 
Scenes like this can be found all 
up and down this typically mountain 
ribbon of clear-running water. 
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Pawnees Tuning Up Drums 
For Sixth Annual Powwow 


Powwow time in Oklahoma for 
the Pawnee Indians is drawing near. 

For four days beginning July 5, 
the 6th annual Pawnee Indian me- 
morial homecoming will be held at 
the football stadium in Pawnee — 
four days of colorful, historical en- 
tertainment, including Indian hand 
games and numerous dances. 

Plans for this year’s memorial, 
presented in memory of Pawnee In- 
dian war veterans of all wars— living 
and dead — are now being com- 
pleted. Officials in charge are; Phil- 
lip Cover, Pawnee, president; Brum- 
mett Echo Hawk, Tulsa, vice-presi- 
dent; Edgar Long, Pawnee, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Amos Toahty, Okla- 
homa City, publicity director, and 
Junior Cood Fox, keeper of the 
drum. 

Announcement has been made 
that Miss Beverly Plumley, an Okla- 
homa City girl, has been named 
homecoming princess during the 
powwow. 

Wliile the powwow is primarily 
a Pawnee Indian affair, many other 
tribes always are invited to attend 
and participate. A few days before 
the opening scores of visiting Indians 
will begin to arrive and set up their 
teepees. 

County and city officials give full 
backing to the show. They have 
authorized many improvements at 
the powwow grounds that have 
made the homecoming one of the 
largest and best known in the south- 
west. 

The Pawnee powwow always 
marks the end of a year’s planning 
by the tribal leaders who point to 
the annual event as the high-point 
of their dance ceremonials. While 
no admission is charged at the gate 
during the four-day show, any free- 
will contributions are applied on the 
following year’s show. 

The event presents a riot of color 
and attracts photographers from 
miles away. The colorful dances at 
night are so well lighted that pic- 
tures can be taken without the use 
of flash equipment. 



Beverly Plumley 
Homecoming Princess 


Work Is Progressing 
At New Paper Plant 

Foundation work on the construc- 
tion of the Coronado Manufacturing 
Co.’s plant building, near Pryor ad- 
jacent to the Oklahoma Ordnance 
Works, is reported completed. The 
main building will provide 100,000 
square feet of floor space. 

This $4,000,000 paper plant, a 
subsidiary of Certain-Teed Products 
Corp. of Ardmore, Pa., is scheduled 
to begin producing paper in January 
of 1952. It will turn out about 100 
tons of paper daily when completed, 
and employ from 1 50 to 200 persons. 

The factory will make paper to 
be used in manufacture of gypsum 
sheeting, lath and wallboard. Princi- 
pal raw material will be scrap paper, 
for which a good market is expected 
to be created in the state. 


Plane Officials 
Pick Shawnee 
For Plant Site 

The Jonco Aircraft Corp., like 
Sylvania, Vari-Color and others, has 
cast its future with Shawnee. 

This newly organized company, 
founded by approximately 25 vet- 
eran air factory officials, will manu- 
facture airplane parts. It has taken 
over and is remodeling a spacious 
hangar at the Shawnee airport. 

Merle F. Palmer, general manager 
and vice-president, officially an- 
nounced recently the decision of the 
company to locate in Shawnee after 
negotiating with Elmer Kenison, 
chamber of commerce manager, 
and other civic leaders for more than 
five months. 

Palmer said many attractive offers 
had been made by other cities, but 
none could match Shawnee’s geo- 
graphical location within 250 air 
miles of 11 major plane plants. He 
said that the extremely fine spirit 
shown by everyone in Shawnee also 
figured in the company’s site de- 
cision. 

He emphasized that Jonco is no 
war baby that will “boom, then 
bust.” The company plans for pro- 
duction of peacetime items, with at 
least 25 products now in the blue- 
print state. These include aluminum 
and fiber glass items for non-aviation 
production as well as accessories and 
equipment for planes and airports. 

An estimated 200 men and women 
will be employed when top produc- 
tion is reached approximately 17 
months from now. 


Hulling Plant Given 
Approval at Ardmore 

Installation of machinery will be 
started soon at a new castor bean 
hulling plant and warehouse in Ard- 
more, plans for which have just been 
approved by the Commodity Credit 
corporation in Washington. 

Tlie beans are field harvested in 
the bur and will be brought to the 
plant for hulling. Trackside storage 
must be available for at least a 
minimum estimated production of 
1J4 rnillion pounds of the beans. 
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Eagle-Picher In State 35 Years 



Photo — Delmer L. CurtiSi Tulsa 


OKLAHOMA’S MASSIVE SMELTER — This photograph shows an excel- 
lent aerial view of the sprawling Eagle-Picher zinc smelter in Henryetta, 
Oklahoma. This industrial giant has been in operation in the state since it was 
established in 1916. 


Although few people in Oklahoma 
knew it, one of the world’s largest 
zinc smelters, located in the state, 
celebrated its 35th anniversary dur- 
ing the past month. 

It was the Eagle-Picher Mining 
and Smelting Co. in Henryetta, 
where the huge smelting enterprise 
has operated since 1916 when the 
v/orld was being rocked by the im- 
pact of the first World War. 

Eagle-Picher in Plenryetta is now 
an efficient, industrial power em- 
ploying 770 men with an annual 
payroll of nearly $3,000,000. Back 
in 1916, when this plant first started 
its industrially-sound growth, there 
were 300 workers, men imported 
from Bartlesville and the jutty hills 
of Pennsylvania because no one in 
the Oklahoma area knew much 
about zinc smelting. 

This big industrial plant is skill- 
fully arranged to handle easily the 
mountains of ore that are brought 
in from Miami, the parent plant, 
even though everything seems clut- 
tered to the unpracticed eye. People 
passing by are attracted first by the 
towering stacks and clouds of blue 
smoke drifting lazily across the hill- 
side. 

But in thus viewing this giant 
enterprise one should know that this 
swirling smoke from the funnels and 
furnaces symbolizes the good things 
of life for the hundreds of employees 
who live in Henryetta . 

Employees take great pride in 
their work, and they feel they are 
doing one of the really important 
jobs in the nation’s industrial set-up. 
They are proud in the fact that they 
take carloads of concentrates and 
turn them into man’s most useful 
metal— zinc. 

Here zinc is turned out for use 
in rust proofing the millions of tons 
of steel that go into sheet metal 
structures, zinc for vessels and con- 
tainers of all kinds, for fence wire 
and suspension bridge cables, for the 
versatile brass used in the building, 
automobile and electrical industries. 


Zinc for your cars’s die cast radi- 
ator grill and fuel pump and for 
hardware, telephones, office machine 
housing and zippers; zinc for plas- 
tics, rubber industry, pharmacy, cos- 
metics, paints, medicines and wood 
preservatives. 

Each day 125 tons of slab zinc 
are produced at the Henryetta plant. 
Last year 850 carloads of the product 
were processed from zinc concen- 
trates that came into the plant. It 
takes 225 cars a month of all kinds 
of material to keep the plant’s men 
busy, the furnaces fed and its pro- 
duction up to schedule. 

Few people in the nation— or in 
Oklahoma for that matter— know 
that the rare and valuable product 
germanium was produced at the 
Eagle-Picher plant for the first time 
in the United States. 

Tire company is ever working to- 
wards development. In a well- 
equipped laboratory trained special- 
ists are constantly experimenting to 
find better ways to smelter zinc or 
to recover elements that may be 
rare and precious. 


New Shortleaf Pine 
Nursery Established 

Increased demand for shortleaf 
pine seedlings for reforestation pur- 
poses has necessitated the establish- 
ment of a new pine tree nursery- 
in McCurtain county, according to 
Don Stauffer, director of the forestry 
division, state planning board. 

Although only two or three acres 
of the 40-acre nursery tract will be 
used this year, it is estimated that 
nearly two million pine seedlings 
will be produced. The seedlings 
will be planted within the fire-pro- 
tected area of the southeastern part 
of the state by individuals and tim- 
ber companies. 

The state also operates a forest 
tree nursery for the production of 
hardwood seedlings in McClain 
county. Seedlings from this nursery 
are used to establish windbreaks, 
postlots and wildlife plantings. 
These nurseries do not grow shade 
or ornamental trees nor can any of 
the seedlings produced be used for 
such purposes. 
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GETTING THE JOB DONE 

With each issue of Resourceful Oklahoma vve will present in this space a 
map, chart, table or other data which we believe will help you in your work. 




Flair For Pretty Blouses 
Turns to Paying Industry 



CLOTHES FOR MILADY — Part of the cutting and assembling room of 
the Elsing Blouse Manufacturing Company is pictured above. Besides ladies’ 
blouses, the McAlester firm also makes shorts, playsuits and other articles of 
feminine sportswear. 


Indian Culture, 
History Relived 
At School Site 

A century-old page of Oklahoma 
culture and colorful Cherokee Indian 
history passed in review May 7 in 
Tahlequah at a celebration depicting 
the centennial of the old Cherokee 
Female seminary, now Northeastern 
State college. 

One hundred years ago on that 
date the doors of the seminar}' 
opened to 25 young ladies — the 
flower of the Cherokee Nation, and 
the event ultimately led to the pres- 
ent Northeastern State college where 
the festivities recognizing the occa- 
sion were held. 

The observance also included the 
school’s counterpart, the Cherokee 
male seminary which was located 
nearby and opened the same year. 
The school eventually died, how- 
ever, and left no lasting imprint as 
did the girls’ school. 

The female seminary continued as 
a college until 1873 when it was en- 
larged to include all grades. Tire 
building burned in 1887, but was 
immediately rebuilt on the present 
college’s campus. The grounds were 
purchased by the state soon after 
statehood and the seminary became 
a two-year normal school. In 1920, 
a four-year course was offered again 
when the school became Northeast- 
ern State Teachers college. The word 
"teachers” was dropped in 1939. 

Approximately 500 graduates of 
the seminary and the neighboring 
male seminary were present at the 
ceremonies, and watched the young- 
er generation depict their history and 
customs. 


Tulsa Chamber Sends Booklet 
To National Industry Prospects 

Tulsa chamber of commerce’s 
newest general information leaflet, 
“Tulsa 'Today,” has been mailed to 
more than 2,000 industrial prospects 
throughout the country. It covers 
Tulsa education, an outline of fac- 
tors to consider in establishing new 
plant locations and a personalized 
cover letter describing the cham- 
ber’s industrial department service. 


A woman who had a weakness for 
blouses now has found strength in 
the business world. This is the story 
of the rise of Mrs. Jewell Elsing, 
former housewife who now operates 
a modern factory in McAlester turn- 
ing out ladies’ blouses. 

Always a good seamstress who 
liked to whip up a new blouse for 
herself, Mrs. Elsing was designing 
her own patterns. Orders from 
friends began to keep her busy. 'Tlien 
women’s shops in Oklahoma and 
surrounding states heard of the new 
blouses and wanted them. Mrs. 
Elsing was soon so swamped with 
business that she hired other women. 

In 1946 a new building was con- 
structed, complete with show room, 
workshop and designing room, and 
the Elsing Mfg. Co. was in business. 
Wliile Mrs. Elsing creates the de- 
signs, husband Herbert is overseer 
of the workshop and cutting room. 
Their son, Herbie, Jr., and his wife, 
manage the office. Tliey’re all sell- 
ing. 


Using 1 3 machines, some 26 
women turn out up to 25 dozen 
blouses per day. Intricate patterns 
take longer, of course. Elsing does 
an annual business of about $75,000, 
with a payroll running over $20,000. 
Six southwestern states are now big- 
time customers. 

Mrs. Elsing says the reason for the 
quick success of this Oklahoma- 
made product is "because they’re 
made like a woman would make 
them for herself, if she could.” And 
the same assets of this community 
which have helped bring other in- 
dustries to McAlester are proving 
a fine thing for the Elsings. Its 
easy to get merchandise in and out 
of town because of the transporta- 
tion. Combine this with the quality 
of the blouses themselves and you’ll 
see why the nation will soon be 
wearing Elsing blouses. 


Seventy-five per cent of the natural 
gas supply in the United States is 
in Oklahoma, Texas, and Kansas. 
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31ass Industry 
lajor Position 

id availability of pertinent and necessary 
the glass industry in the state has grown 

tly released by the Oklahoma Geological 
production in Oklahoma was stirred three 
portant natural gas discoveries were made 
-ig a few Kansas plants to migrate into the 
.petition and partly to supply a new and 
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Go. at Henryetta; Brockway Glass 
Co. and Corning Glass Works at 
Muskoge. 

American Window Glass Co., 
Ball Brothers Co., Inc. and South- 
western Sheet Glass Co. at Ok- 
mulgee; Alexander H. Kerr & Co., 
Inc. at Sand Springs; Bartlett-Collins 
Co. and Liberty Glass Co. at Sa- 
pulpa, and Overmeyer-Perram Glass, 
Tulsa. 

Wister Dam Program 
Will Attract Crowd 

Dedication of the Wister dam in 
Leflore county in eastern Oklahoma 
June 16 and 17, a huge flood control 
project, is expected to attract a crowd 
of between 25,000 and 30,000 per- 
sons, according to Robert F. Hunter, 
chief of operations division, Tulsa 
district office of the U. S. engineers. 

Brigidaire General C. H. Chorpen- 
ing, assistant chief of engineers for 
civil works, Washington, D. C., and 
a staff of army officers, will attend 
the ceremony. 

Tire dedicatory program includes 
motorboat races sponsored by the 
Oklahoma motor boat racing asso- 
ciation, a fishing derby, a dance and 
a queen of the lake coronation. 




